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the two seasons.1 Similarly among the Yakuts of Siberia:
" There are two tribal festivals of the Yakut, a spring festival
and an autumn festival. As the name shows, the first is
intended for the good spirits in general, and for Urun-Aiy-
Toyon in particular. After the sacrifice, which is followed
by certain sports or games, a dramatic representation of the
struggle between spring and winter is given. One man,
called the aiy-uola> is dressed in white and mounted on a
white horse to represent the spring, while another, abassy-
uola, represents winter by being dressed in black or reddish
garments and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour/* 2
Speaking of the attitude of the savage towards Nature
and his want of confidence in the regularity of its order, I have
elsewhere suggested the possibility that he might conceive of
a time when the sun should not rise and there should be moons
no more.3 In point of fact we hear of an African tribe who
are in this state of uncertainty with regard to the moon.
The Gagou, a tribe of the Western or French Sudan, ** do
not offer sacrifices to the sun, but among them some people
sacrifice a hen to the new moon, because they think that the
moon, if she were so minded, might not return every month.
They are therefore grateful to her for reappearing, and give
her a feast when she does appear. They dance and sing to
celebrate the good divinity. Among them the moon is a
beneficent deity."4
1 The Dying God, pp. 254 sq.                8 The Dying God, p. 268.
> M.    A.    CzapHcka,    Aboriginal         4 L.   Tauxier,   Negres   Gouro   et
Siberia (Oxford, 1914)* P- 298.                Gagou, p. 140.